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Something New in Lectures: 


The Lavery Drama Seminar! 


The author of FIRST LEGION, MON- 
SIGNOR'S HOUR and SECOND SPRING 
announces one and two-day seminars for 


colleges: 


Personal conferences—group discussions— 
analysis of pending productions—complete 
plan for spring play cycles. 


The itinerary: October and November, the 
Mid-West; December, New York area; 
January and February, New England sec- 
tion. 


Reservations now closing. Write Mr. 
Lavery direct, 19 Lockerman Avenue, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


A PLAY FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY! 


GEORGE ABBOTT’S NEW HIT 


WHAT A LIFE 


“The American farce-comedy of humor at its best.” 
Grenville Vernon, THe ComMONWEAL. 


St. Hilda Guild, Ince. 


oe Church Vestments, Altar Linen 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 


Conferences with reference to the 
adorment of 
Old Embroidery Transferred 


147 EAST 47th ST. NEW YORK 
Eldorade 5-1058 


Classified Advertising 


RATES for classified advertising: One to twelve times, 40c 

type line. Thirteen consecutive insertions, 36c per 
line. wenty-six or more consecutive insertions, 32c per 
line. Minimum space, three lines. 


SITUATION WANTED 


ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR of fine boy, mixed, a capella 
and academy choirs. Authority on Gregorian Chant. 
Organizer of Parish orchestras and choruses. Available 
Sept. Ist. Box G14, The Commonweal. 


THE NEW IRELAN) 
J. B. MORTON 


(“BEACHCOMBER”) 


An account of what is happening in Ireland 
to-day, what Mr. de Valera's government has 
achieved and why the Constitution of 1937 
is a document of first class importance. An 
analysis of its articles shows it to be based on 
the social teaching of the great Papal Ency. 
clicals, and special emphasis is laid on that 
part of the Section which is intended as 
a guide to Ireland's present and future rulers 
in all problems touching the relations between 
capital and labour. The author stresses the 
importance of the influence of this vigorous 
Catholic country on the weary Europe of 
to-day. 


Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


SANDS — THE PALADIN PRESS 
15 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C2 


DOYLE-McHALE, INC, 
FLOOR COVERING CONTRACTORS 
Forty Years Practical Experience 
CARPETS — RUGS — RUBBER — TILES 
Estimates Free Skilled Craftsma 
18 East 30th Street, New York City. MUrray Hill 402% 


BETHANY REST HOUSE 


(Conducted for Women by the Maryknoll Sisters) 


DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED AMONG THE WESTCHESTER HILLS 
Spacious Grounds—=Modern Structure—Excellent Table and Serviee 
Comfort and Refinement—Chapel—Daily Mass 


REASONABLE RATES 
Sr. Director, BETHANY HOUSE, Ossining, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 
Tel. No. Ossining 1452 


USED and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
of Interest to Catholics 
Bought and Sold 
Maximum Prices Paid for Catholic Libraries 
Write for current list 


AQUIN BOOK SHOP 
150 East 5éth Street New York City 100 


| 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY—GIRLS' & SMALL BOYS' SCHOO 


OAK K NOLL 


SCHOOL OF THE HOLY CHILD 
Summit, N. J. 


Resident and School for Girls and Small Boys. 
Bus service within reasonable radius. 

Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


Published weekly and copyrighted, 1938, in the United States, by the Commonweal Publishing Co., Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


Entered as second-class matter, February 9, 1934, at the 


post office 
United States and Canada: $5.00, Foreign: $6.00. Single copies: $.10. 
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Week by Week 


ah years of virtually unopposed majority 
rule have relegated the Republicans, “the 
17,000,000” of 1936, to a more or less subsidiary 

position on the national stage. We 
Looking have no official opposition here as 
toward in Great Britain, and the Demo- 
1940 cratic margin in a is still so 
pronounced that only on a few 
historic occasions have the Republicans as such 
been able to assert themselves effectively. But 
under our form of government the réle of a 
genuine opposition party functioning to see that 
the rights of political minorities are at least con- 
sidered, to act as a threat and a check to the polit- 
ical group temporarily representing the national 
majority, is an essential one. The significance of 
the recent primaries, wrapped up as they were in 
Personalities, local issues and free entertainment, 
may be overestimated, but at least they disclosed 
nomarked trend away from New Deal continuance. 


IN VIEW of this political situation the present 
strategy of the GOP. appears quite sound in that 
it involves months of study of the possible issues in 
the 1940 campaign. Preliminary findings were 
discussed behind closed doors at Northwestern 
University at a conference which focused atten- 
tion on agriculture, civil service, conservation, 
foreign aftairs, labor, national finances, rackets, 
relief and Social Security. Press releases cited 
the familiar charge that the country was rapidly 
heading toward ‘ta breakdown of its economic 
system and the disintegration of responsible and 
effective government.” In the light of its past 
record and recent campaigns, the party’s deter- 
mination to “build on representative democracy 
and private enterprise,’ was not very startling. 
But the Christian Science Monitor, which claims 
to have first-hand impressions of the secret con- 
claves at Northwestern, is heartened by the scat- 
tered evidences that the G.O.P. will lay claim 
to the magic title of liberal. The peak of the 
program committee’s audacity to date appears to 
be the inclusion of a prominent A.F.L. speaker 
at a public session. Nevertheless Glenn Frank's 
cohorts still have the opportunity to do the coun- 
try a great service by drawing up an actually con- 
structive opposition program and selling it to the 
National Convention. 


THE FIRST implementation of President 


Roosevelt’s frontal attack on the economic con- 
dition of the South has taken the 


Economic form of an announcement by 
Problem Harry Hopkins of a permanent 
No. I program for between-season em- 


ployment of needy Southern farm- 
ers. It is proposed to add 200,000 persons to 
the WPA rolls until such time as these depressed 
workers can find employment picking the cotton 
crop; by this means their subnormal cash income 
will be so increased as to permit them a decent 
diet and adequate clothing. Of course Mr. Hop- 
kins’s proposal was at once greeted by political 
opponents as a purely political move to ensure 
the continuance in ofhce of Southern New Deal 
politicians ; however strong a political motive may 
exist in the background, the fact remains that 
the South is one of our greatest economic prob- 
lems and that much of the blame for this rests 
with the spottiness of agricultural employment 
because of the almost universal prevalence of one- 
crop farming. Once more it is a case of acknowl- 
edging some value in a New Deal measure as a 
palliative; but any genuine emergence from its 
economic dog days continues to depend upon far 
more fundamental changes in Southern economy. 
In chemurgy, in reforming the tenant system and 
one-crop methods, in the removal of tariff and 
railroad discrimination, lie proper hopes for the 
future. On all these fronts must the economic 
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malaise of the South be attacked if a permanent 
victory is to be achieved. 


T HE SOVEREIGN state of New Jersey has 
persistently refused to face its own relief prob- 
lem squarely. On two important 


A Plea occasions it has been lifted out of 
for the morass of evaded responsi- 
Realism bility by the windfall of millions 


from estate taxes, notably from 
the Duke tobacco fortune and the Dorrance soup 
millions. When no more obliging individuals of 
this type appeared, or, more accurately, disap- 
peared, various dodges were resorted to. Funds 
ostensibly garnered from gasoline taxes for the 
purpose of building state highways were diverted 
for relief. Now the Trenton legislators are re- 
fusing to take the responsibility for sponsoring or 
supporting additional state taxes since elections 
are not far off. The governor, who himself esti- 
mates relief needs at $12,000,000 more, is plan- 
ning to call a special legislative session but refuses 
to make any recommendations. In Boston on the 
contrary the mayor and council are considering 
long-range plans which deal with the problem of 
relief as permanent and requiring regular ap- 
propriations. They also expect to cut per-capita 
relief costs. A government which does nothing 
else must provide the necessities of life for hu- 
man beings unable to procure them. It should 
face this duty squarely. And candidates from 
New Jersey should have better qualifications than 
the ability to hide the manner in which relief funds 
are extracted from their constituent’s pockets. 


NoT WISHING to appear misanthropic, we 
nevertheless must confess that much of the cele- 
bration for light-hearted and light- 
headed Douglas Corrigan seems 
to us immoderate and ill-advised. 
His foolhardy flight had _prac- 
tically no_ scientific significance, 
and if it were undertaken, as certain of the engag- 
ing gentleman’s statements would indicate, to 
secure his rapid advancement to prominence in 
aviation, the means would appear ill-adapted 
to the end. For such prominence ought to be 
grounded in technical knowledge, skill or inventive 
genius, and none of these are especially evidenced 
by Corrigan’s achievement. The flight and its 
circumstances amount to an archaic imitation of 
Lindbergh’s feat, and it was carried out in con- 
tempt of current aeronautic mechanism, proce- 
dures and laws. Little wonder that few aviation 
concerns have been reported as anxious to add the 
smiling hero to their staffs. Moreover, we hate 
to think of the bad example given unstable youths 
who may be led—with fatal results—to emulate 
the tour de force way to success, instead of the 
usual method of intelligence, prudence and industry. 


Corrigan 
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Most encouraging is the agreement recently 
signed by a large number of retail merchants jy 
New York’s Harlem whereby \y. 
groes are henceforth guarantee 
at least one-third of all whit. 
collar jobs. To be sure this impo, 
vation, no matter how belated 
must have a modest beginning, but there is littl 
reason to maintain the percentage at one-third 
when Negro clients furnish up to 80 percent of 
the trade in the very largest stores. The prejy. 
dice of Negro racial inferiority has been cop, 
sistently exploded in the presence of equal oppor. 
tunity. Indeed, Negro accomplishments frequently 
indicate considerable superiority because only too 
often have they been achieved in the teeth of 
unreasoning opposition. The case in point cep. 
tainly illustrates an unusual amount of forbear. 
ance and charity. Only a third of the positions 
are asked for and these not immediately, so as to 
avoid visiting hardship upon the present white 
incumbents. Only as these quit, are transferred, 
or discharged for cause, will they be replaced by 
Negro employees. There are many other admin 
able features of the agreement, such as a perme 
nent arbitration board having five white and five 
colored members. Daily contact should soon con 
vince the open-minded white workers that darkness 
of skin is a most arbitrary standard with which to 
judge brethren in Christ. 


Interracial 
Justice 


IN A RECENT Paris dispatch Walter Lipp 
mann argues that England and France are delib- 
erately producing a stalemate in 


Peace Spain for the reasons that both are 
for” convinced that the Loyalists can 
Spain not reconquer Spain and could not 


govern it well if they did; and that 
General Franco, if victorious, could not govem 
with his own force, but: would have to depend 
upon Germans and Italians, which would constr 
tute a new hostile frontier for France and a threat 
to British and French maritime communications. 
Thus they manipulate their useful fiction, the 
Non-Intervention Committee, this way and that 
to supply arms and materials where most needed 
to prevent a decisive victory by either side. If 
this is true, and it appears not unlikely, then the 
“holy war” dragging on in Spain assumes the sini 
ter aspect of a device for the attainment of the 
selfish ends of various major powers, and Chris 
tians have an additional motive for clamoring 
and organizing for peace in Spain. Regardless 
of whether or no the rightist insurrection wéi 
legitimate, or whether or no crowded city streets 
contain military objectives, and regardless d 
similar disputed questions, the desolating fact for 
all true lovers of Spain and humanity is that this 
unhappy country now lies in the agony of bloodj 
self-destruction and seemingly with cynical by 
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standers abetting the deadly struggle for their 
own selfish purposes. Despite the searing martyr- 
dom inflicted upon the Spanish Church, if 
we are to intervene in Spain, let it be not for 
the prolongation of this horrible war one moment 
further but for peace! An immediate truce fol- 
lowed by equable negotiations would seem to be a 
most worthy objective of earnest prayer and 
eflort, We urge this not as a departure from our 
stand of ‘positive impartiality”—a phrase which 
Maritain, according to the current Blackfriars, 
has complimented us by adopting as his own— 
but as a necessary implication of it. 


THE BOLSHEVIK revolution in Russia 
brought with it the first great refugee problem 

of post-war years and indeed, as 
Organizing far as numbers were concerned, 
Aid to the largest refugee problem of 
Refugees modern history, The advent to 

power of Mussolini added its toll 
to the number of the politically dispossessed; the 
advent to power of Hitler, because of Nazi anti- 


Semitism and anti-Catholicism, has so intensified 
the problem that some international action has 
become imperative. The threat of an even further 
increase of men and women without countries 
which is latent in Polish, Rumanian and Italian 
racism makes such action all the more necessary. 
This most perplexing and heart-rending pr 
lem continues acute, and no immediate solution 
seems to be in prospect. But at least the Evian 
meeting has considered many ramifications of the 
problem and set up an international committee to 
try to alleviate, in every possible way, the human 
suffering involved. If the present edgy situa- 
tion in Europe can be kept in stable equilibrium, 
perhaps the committee can establish a technique 
for handling a situation of which the basic causes 
—injustice and lack of charity—must be elimi- 
nated for any permanent relief. If the Nazifica- 
tion of central Europe continues, then the prob- 
lem of the politically homeless will become so 
great as perhaps even to defy alleviation. And 
yet the obligation of harboring the harborless in 
charity will continue for all of us. 
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SOME EARLY letters (c. 1909) of Mr. Shaw, 
which have got into the papers through having 
recently been sold at Sotheby’s 
in London, are more important 
news about him than almost any 
latter day item. His vegetarian- 
ism no longer thrills. His once- 
incendiary ideas are like the orderly hearthstone 
flame, or the playful bonfire, alongside some of 
the current conflagrations (though the new genera- 
tion, ungrateful and unregarding like all new 
generations, would have to admit if it took 
thought that the bonfire had its function as 
kindling). The quoted excerpts of his early corre- 
spondence really gives us something new in Shaw. 
The gloomy young man who wrote, of “Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion,” ‘‘Sometimes I think the 
play is no good,” is a person we have never been 
allowed to meet before. It is surprising how we 
take to him. Reading how he professes himself, 
in regard to ‘Major Barbara,” “in a mood of 
sullen desperation,” it makes us really happy to 
be able to assure him that the mood is groundless. 
And when there flashes before our incredulous 
eyes this sentence out of the long ago, ‘My bolt 
as a real playwright is shot,’’ we take him to our 
hearts. No Compleat Conqueror this, no dweller 
on some leprechaun Olympus of his own. The 
man is a human being after all, subject to all the 
writhings and self-abasements that torment human 
sufficiency. Pity we did not know it sooner. 


Discovery 


‘THOMAS MANN has borne witness for lib- 
eral democracy in circumstances which testify to 
an almost heroic optimism of out- 
look. But in a short paper, ‘“‘Man- 
kind, Take Care!’’, in the August 
Atlantic, he seems _ temporarily 
caught and submerged by all the 
opposing forces. He is writing of Europe; but 
it is plain that in stigmatizing the mass phenomena 
there which he feels constitute a deliberate abne- 

ation of personality — “‘release from the ego, 
Fite the obligation to think, in short, from moral 
and reasonable obligations altogether’ — he is 
dealing with something which he finds, in some 
proportion, everywhere. We must agree with him 
equally as democrats and as Catholics, we discern 
and oppose the contempt for reason, the reluc- 
tance for the discipline of truth, the denial of 
moral values, the emotionalism, which too much 
characterize our time. But we nevertheless enter 
a double exception to Mr. Mann’s powerful paper. 
The point about Ibsen, Marx, Nietzsche, is not in 
the least that ‘‘mass has bascly misunder- 
stood the nobility of intention with which the 
first defended illusion, the second attacked ideal- 
ism, the third inveighed against Christianity; the 
point is that they were, in these respects, wrong 
and destructive, and that they and their kind 
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man” is their victim; they are not his. QOuyr@! asm 
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questi 


may be our reaction to 

dictatorships of the proletariat as exen) 
plified in Russia, there can be no doubt that; 
change is taking place in society comparab 


the st 
previ 


piety 


to that which occurred when power 4 
from the nobility to the middle class. The Gral ingly 


War registered the failure of the bourgeoisie, 
establish a stable civilization and the wisda 
which presides over a history determined that ty 
time had come to call in to the feast the poor ay 
the maimed from the lanes and streets of the city 
The sinister form taken by this social revolutig 
must not blind us to the basic fact, but rathe 
lead us to inquire whether it may not be in 
to take some more legitimate form. 

That inquiry is partially answered by a pa 
lel and related revolution which is taking p 
within the Church. To speak of a revolutig 
within the Church may sound disturbing, but 
though it may effect a change of theological ew 
phasis, this revolution is not theological; it 
like that which is occurring in the outside wo 
social. “The social basis of the Church,” sy 
Berdyaev, “is changing, and the new one mig 
be formed principally of workers, with a minonij 
of intellectuals; no more nobles, no more of th 
old commercial class. The society of the futur 
will be a working society, and the Church willl 
able to live in accordance therewith as she di 
with the societies of the past, continuing tol 
the guardian of the eternal truths which she ofien 
to the souls of mankind.” Cardinal Pacelli ha} 
said much the same. Writing to Cardinal Ve 
dier, Archbishop of Paris, he declared: “In th 
complexity of the modern world the workit 
classes take on a growing importance, an impli 
tance which it would be stupid and unjust tot 
derestimate. The extent to which the represt 
tatives of labor are penetrated with the principlé 
of the Gospel will decide in large measure 
extent to which the society of tomorrow willl 
Christian.” 

It is not only the extent to which Christianlf 
will prevail that this change will determine, # 
also the manner. Each class has its own conmtt 
bution to make in accordance with its spet# 
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on. “Naf standpoint and experience. Proletarian Catholi- 
Our et dsm will have, within the framework of ortho- 
more hact doxy, 2 character of its own. The nature of the 
e is tool change which may be anticipated is too large a 
nst it stagit subject to be adequately treated here, but one 
of men:4} general observation may be made. 

The opposition which the Church has had to 
do so, tet encounter during the past four hundred years has 
‘ime, come from a bourgeois society characteristically 
prone to compromise. It does not repudiate Chris- 
tianity, but offers its own middle-class version of 
it, Compared with the full-blooded, traditional 
faith, it is a mediocre and anemic thing, critical 
rather than creative, evasive as regards crucial 
questions, hesitating to dogmatize with regard to 
the supernatural element so robustly affirmed by 
previous generations and contenting itself with a 
piety that is decorous rather than passionate. The 
compromising character of the attack determined 
| the nature of the reaction, which was correspond- 
ingly half-hearted. Protestant criticism has failed 
to evoke the full force of Catholicism. We have 
sadly to admit that in the countries where that 
criticism was most articulate, the Church, instead 
i} of displaying a bold initiative, has been on the 
IN} defensive. In particular it has very largely aban- 
doned to its opponents the field of cultural and 
social life and entrenched itself as a besieged gar- 
rison within the area covered by the performance 
of its customary rites. So long as it was permit- 
ted these, it has not greatly cared to invade the 
secular sphere or to attempt the Christianization 
of intellectual, commercial and industrial activi- 
ties. It is this timidity we are likely to see dis- 
appear as a result of the social changes indicated. 


The proletariat lives in the basement of civili- 
zation. Its experience has taught it to discard 
the polite veneer by means of which the bourgeois 
is in the habit of disguising ugly facts. It is not 
afraid of raw passion and crudely positive affir- 
mation. It cannot be neutral, but must take sides 
with a definiteness that is alarming to the middle- 
lass mentality. Its attack on the Faith therefore 
lacks nothing in dogmatism. If the workers think 
religion an artificial thing camouflaging capital- 
Pacelli tal they say so in words and deeds the meaning 
dinal Ve of which is not in doubt. Their unbelief is mili- 
i: “In th tant. They are determined to re-create our civili- 

zation in accordance with their own 
© Worsl! There is no question in their minds as to their 
fo pe right to establish a proletarian dictatorship which 
oe a will govern the whole sphere of human activities 
down to the smallest detail. 
apis iit. If it is true, as Berdyaev says, that the social 
rw wie basis of the Church will in the future be formed 

principally of workers, then we may expect these 
hristial Catholic workers to respond to the attack of their 
class with a similarly uncompromising vigor. It is 


. bet 
wn a that fact which best indicates the character of the 
| future Catholicism. We have the authority of 


its 
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Pius XI himself for describing it in these terms: 
“Anybody,” he has said, “should be proud of 
being a witness of and, to a certain extent, an 
actor in this sublime drama, in which evil and 
good have come to grips in a gigantic duel. At 
the present hour no one has the right to take 
refuge in mediocrity.” 

In this forecast we are not dependent on un- 
verifiable surmises. Symptoms are already mani- 
fested which indicate the direction in which we 
are moving. Catholic Action, mobilizing the 
forces of the laity and especially of the workers 
as for an apostolate, has lifted the siege and re- 
leased the supernatural forces of the Church for 
the transformation of society in all its aspects. 
Catholic philosophy, Catholic ideals of culture, 
Catholic social principles are demanding to be 
heard with an insistence that is new. Catholic 
Action means that the garrison which has shel- 
tered itself within the sanctuary has become mili- 
tant and that its militancy is directed against the 
neo-pagan and materialistic standards which have 
prevailed unchallenged in public and private life. 
The Catholicism of the future will be for the 
whole man, spiritual and physical. The piety 
which was the private cult of the individual unre- 
lated to public life has had its day. 


A new type of sanctity is making its appearance 
in the ranks of the workers. Its character has 
been indicated by the Marquis d’Aragon writing 
in Blackfriars concerning the members of the 
Young Christian Workers’ movement. “I have 
met many of these young Catholics,” he says, 
‘“‘and have been struck by their frank enthusiasm 
and their spirit of initiative; but the most touch- 
ing thing about them is their love of Our Lord 
and the efforts they are making to have a better 
knowledge of Himself and of His Life. Christ 
is the model ever before their eyes, and still more 
is He in their souls by grace; and this Divine 
Presence gives a meaning to all their thoughts 
and actions. To give an example, here is the 
answer given by a Jocist to his chaplain when 
asked: ‘How long are you without thinking of 
Christ during the day?’ ‘Sometimes five minutes,’ 
was the answer.” 


As factory-hands, miners, mechanics these 
youths live amid the depressing surroundings of 
the industrial world and, undismayed by the seem- 
ing omnipotence of that régime, have determined 
to conquer it for Christ. 

I have seen and known them and I am confi- 
dent that, under an uncompromising attack, 
Catholicism is discovering in them resources 
which may well make the age that is dawning the 
most glorious in its history. “I am certain,” de- 
clared His Holiness in the statement already 
quoted, “that this formidable upheaval will see 
the Church emerging more resplendent and bet- 
ter adapted to modern needs.” 
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Cooperation as a Technique 


By BERTRAM B. FOWLER 


HE SIXTEENTH annual conference of 

the rural and industrial cooperatives of 

Nova Scotia, being held at Antigonish, 
August 16-18, has attracted hundreds of dele- 
gates from all parts of Canada and the United 
States. Since the cooperative movement is becom- 
ing an increasingly important factor for the re- 
generation of the social order, it is worth looking 
beyond the movement itself to the fundamentals 
that have given it its impetus. Such a study is 
absolutely necessary as the need for some sort of 
cooperative action becomes pressing in the face 
of what seems like chronic economic paralysis, 
with industrial organizations admittedly power- 
less and the government able to do little more 
than keep the masses of the unemployed from 
actual starvation. 


Cooperation has been presented to us as a 
mere method of shopkeeping. It has been em- 
braced by groups who saw in it a tool to be used 
in the furthering of political ambitions. It has 
in other cases, when applied successfully, become 
something like a religion to its members. In such 
groups cooperation is seen as an end in itself 
rather than a means to an end. In some few, 
where the leadership has been great and wise 
enough, it is understood as something more than 
the mere facade seen by the great majority. 

Fortunately we have in the movement launched 
in Nova Scotia by the St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity an example of the right approach to co- 
operation. In that movement we see a dynamic 
and comprehensive outline of a course of action 
by which men and women are shown how to organ- 
ize and run their economic affairs in accordance 
with those religious precepts by which they live 
and grow in cultural and spiritual stature. 


In that Canadian province, more than 30,000 
fishermen, farmers and miners, under the leader- 
ship and guidance of the men of St. Francis 
Xavier University, organized in hundreds of 
local study clubs, have done great and moving 
things. They have set up some 135 credit unions, 
thus laying the foundation of a true cooperative 
banking structure. They have broken the bonds 
of exploitation by organizing their own cooper- 
ative stores. They have built some fifty lobster 
factories, fish plants and sawmills. But these 
things are important only as they manifest the 
deep cultural and spiritual regeneration that is 
taking place in these men and women. 

Let it be clearly understood that the St. 
Francis Xavier movement, as it has come to be 
known, is no mere economic experiment. In the 
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minds of the leaders of the movement, partic. 
larly in the mind and heart of Father J. J. To 


kins, was the fixed conviction that the one thing 


necessary was a renaissance of the spirit am 
the impoverished people. Father Tompkins has 
asserted again and again that the action of the 
people must spring from a spiritual desire to dy 
better and be better; otherwise any economic 
gains are relatively worthless. 


To this end the leaders of the St. Francs 
Xavier movement began to preach a crusade: q 
crusade against poverty, ignorance and oppres 
sion by the people themselves. To lift the hearts 
and the minds of the people to consideration of 
higher and lovelier things, they saw that the 
people must be shown how to better their lot by 
an intelligent use of material right at hand, look 
ing to their leaders for nothing more material 
than education and instruction. 


Here you have the heart and soul of the whok 
magnificent movement, the signal and tremen 
dous contribution to the understanding of coop. 
eration by the men of St. Francis Xavier Uni 
versity. They gave the cooperative movement a 
dynamic strength that it has in few other cou. 
tries simply because they approached the move. 
ment from a new angle and taught cooperative 
action, not as a mere movement, but as an appl: 
cation of Christianity to present problems. 

Let it be clearly understood that I am not now 
talking about what most people call the cooper 
ative movement. I am now speaking of the appl 
cation of ethical principles to our economic afiaits 
in order that real progress and prosperity shall 
appear as a proof of the efficacy and practicality 
of the principles themselves. 

There has been altogether too much inveigh 
ing against the profit-motivated system of finance 
capitalism as such, just as there has been to 
much whole-hearted presentation of the cooper 
ative movement as the ideal economic order. The 
real divergence between the two systems gots 
deeper than that; it is question of fundamental 
principles. In its operation the profit system ha 
too often given its prizes to greed, brute fort 
and animal cunning. It has failed in operation 
exactly the same degree in which it has failed 
guarantee economic justice, freedom and secutfil) 
to the great masses of the people. To my mind 
it has Failed because of its failure to operate 
accord with ethical principles. 

On the other hand cooperation is not the ided 
order in and of itself. It is magnificent in hope 
and promise only as it is outlined socially, 
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rally and ethically. The movement as it stands 
in many countries leaves much to be desired. But 
the real hope in the cooperative movement for 
this troubled world is that its leaders will conceive 
and direct it as an economic restatement of 
ethical principles. 

Something of all this was in the minds of the 
leaders of St. Francis Xavier University as they 
shaped the economic program they were giving to 
their people. They saw that the basic evil was 
one a. concentration of wealth and ownership 
inthe hands of the few, while poverty and misery 
degraded and enslaved the masses of the people. 
Therefore they accepted the cooperative tech- 
nique of economic action as the only one that 
would fit into the wider problem of spiritual and 
altural regeneration; as the one economic sys- 
tem that would show clearly and unmistakably 
the necessity of bringing Christianity into the 
business of making a living. 

They were asking that the people turn from 
a system of profit-making that operated to keep 
men at each others’ throats in the business world 
and financially ruined them while it brutalized 
them. They were asking the people to adopt a 
technique of economics that was based on the 
fact that men should live like brothers, help each 
other mutually instead of destroying each other. 

It is rather interesting to note the change that 
has come about among the people of eastern 
Nova Scotia as a result. The upward trend in 
church attendance parallels exactly the upward 
trend in cooperative organization. Putting the 
tules of Christianity into their economic affairs, 
the people began to understand more clearly the 
spiritual message that was being poured out to 
them from the pulpits. They have learned what 
few have learned in this world today, namely, to 
unify the whole process of living, applying to the 
whole seven days of the week—to the business 
of obtaining bread and shelter, to the handling 
of their fish and farm products, to the making 
of homes and happiness—but one rule of life. 

These people had been perplexed for long years 
because they had tried to live according to two 
diametrically opposed principles. One of these 
tules was given them by their spiritual leaders 
and was accepted by reason of their inherent de- 
sire to deal rightly and live righteously. The 
other was enforced upon them by a vicious system 
that ground them down with its exactions. They 
were bewildered and lost, as most of suffering hu- 
manity is today, because of their logical failure 
to comprehend a duality of aim and procedure. 

The basic fact about cooperation that must be 
grasped today if we are to build a Christian sys- 
tem of economics is that we must overhaul and 
redesign our economic system so that it coincides 
with the ethical principles to which we have clung 
for so long and by which we live. 
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Much has been written and spoken about the 
cooperative movement that has come out of St. 
Francis Xavier University in Nova Scotia. The 
story is truly an inspiring one. The signs of a 
new era are there for all to see in the new com- 
munity units that the people have built because 
of great leadership. But let no one mistake the 
true meaning. The signs have appeared because 
the St. Francis Xavier University leaders went 
down to ethical and religious bedrock for their 
foundation. They awakened the blind eyes, lifted 
the hanging heads and strengthened the minds 
and sinews of the people by giving them a new 
rule of economic procedure. They did this by 
appealing to the spirit that was within, waiting 
for just such a call and challenge. 

Communism was rife in the coal mining areas 
of Cape Breton because the people had lost faith 
in an economic system. In their hopelessness and 
misery they had begun to turn their backs on their 
religious and educational leaders simply because 
they were confused and bewildered by conflicting 
rules and formulae. The drift away from the 
Church continued until the men of St. Francis 
Xavier University met the challenge of the times 
and came forth with a new set of rules with 
which to reform the economic structure. 


When the rules worked the drift stopped. By 
the thousands the miners began to trek back to 
their churches. In each community the local con- 
gregations began to grow as the cooperatives con- 
tinued to expand. In their cooperatives they saw 


~ the laws of basic Christianity working and imme- 


diately began to turn more intelligently and un- 
derstandingly to hear the message voiced for 
them by their spiritual leaders. Because of this 
the Communist party in Cape Breton has today 
shrunk to insignificant proportions. 

Because of this, men like Dr. M. M. Coady, 
one of the great leaders of the St. Francis 
Xavier University extension movement, says ve- 


-hemently, ‘You can’t fight communism or fascism. 


You can only attack the conditions that drive 
people into these movements. Show the people 
how to wipe out the conditions against which they 
rebel and you save them for Christianity and 
democracy.” 

Here is the statement of one of the truly great 
religious leaders. He has seen this rule work. 
He has watched the steady upward march of his 
people: up out of the slough of poverty and mis- 
ery, and the rebellion that such poverty engenders. 

This to me is the meaning of the cooperative 
movement today. It means taking a rule of 
economic action that in some other countries had 
degenerated into a mere business of shopkeeping, 
as it has in England, and reinterpreting it as a 
great and moving philosophy. To my mind these 
men of St. Francis Xavier University, particu- 
larly Dr. J. J. Tompkins, will one day be consid- 
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ered among the great spiritual educators of 
modern times. They have become great because 
they strengthened their idealism with intense 
practicality and rescued a people from degrada- 
tion and despair. 


The cooperative movement in the United 
States has, for the most part, been built up by 
practical men who saw in it merely a better way 
of doing business. Because they saw this and fol- 
lowed strictly along these lines, a truly magnifi- 
cent business structure has been erected. But 
something more than this is necessary if we are 
to be rescued from the economic impasse into 
which we have drifted. The whole movement 
must be given new strength and power by the 
infusion of the spiritual and cultural renaissance 
that is so clearly outlined in Nova Scotia. Mere 
social philosophers can do little to infuse into the 
movement the breath of life it now demands. 
Only religious and educational leaders can do 
this. And Tdsady believe that the greatest respon- 
sibility falls naturally upon the religious leaders. 
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Here is no question of whether a priest or 
tor dare take a stand on economic questions, [ti 
rather, considering the slow decay and decrep 
tude of our economic system, a question of whethe 


the religious leaders dare refuse the Challeng 


The cooperative movement all over the wor 
today needs the spiritual and cultural substance 
that only religious leaders can give it. Withoy 
a clearly defined ethical and social content, th 
movement becomes a more gargantuan businey 
structure impotent in the face of larger problem 


It has been said again and again by certain of 
the cooperative leaders that the religious leaden 
also need the cooperative movement. I woyj 
make that same statement, but I would also 82y 
that religious leaders, Catholic, Protestant anj 
Jewish, need to accept the true meaning of ¢ 
operation as a system of ethical economics and 
shape and direct the movement that it shall grog 
into the glorious form it should show to the world 


This is the real challenge that St. Frangs 
Xavier University has issued to the world today 


The Eye 


By BRENDAN A. FINN 


organ of vision, one mind can express its 
thought, its purpose, its energy or its fire 
(if it has any); can virtually shoot forth some 
effuence of any of these, and thus exert influence 
or power on another mind. This fact has, un- 
questionably, been familiar to men in all historic 
times. The simple statement of it would not have 
surprised any educated man in any age, for ocular 
expression has been understood ever since love 
has been a power in this world. And yet little has 
been written of it save in the books of poets, and 
all that has been said of it in these seems, indeed, 
to have made no great impression. Emerson, in 
his “Conduct of Life,” has given a page or two 
to the subject, and, according to his usual custom, 
he has said as much as he could in a little space. 
Two eminent prose writers also deserve honor 
for not letting this matter utterly escape their 
attention. I refer to Lord Bacon and old Robert 
Burton. The former tells us that there are two 
affections which tend especially to draw the spir- 
its into the eyes, and they are love and envy. “The 
aspects,” says he, “which procure love, are not 
gazings but sudden glances and dartings of the 
eye.’ He teaches that envy emits some malign 
and poisonous spirit which takes hold of the spirit 
of another, and is of greatest force when the cast 
of the eye is oblique. 
But let us look at some of the striking instances 
and testimonies which Burton gives in respect to 


I: IS A well-known fact that, through the 


the effectiveness of ocular expression. There was 
Stratocles, a bleary-eyed old physician, who had 
been a woman-hater all his life and a bitter perse 
cutor of the whole sex. “Yet this doting old fod 
was so taken at last by that celestial and divine 
look of Myrilla, the daughter of Anticles, the gar 
dener—that smirking wench—that he shaved of 
his bushy beard, painted his face, curled his hair, 
wore a laurel wreath to cover his bald pate, and 
for her love besides was ready to run mad.” It 
was the opinion of Plotinus that love is derived 
from sight. One of the ancient writers called the 
eyes the “harbingers of love,”’ and another de 
scribed them as the “hooks of love.” The mis 
tress of Philostratus Lemnius had such power 
over him by her basilisk eyes that he once e& 
claimed to her, ‘“‘What a tyranny, what a pene 
tration of bodies is this!’’ Suetonius declares that 
the eyes of Caesar Augustus had such brightness 
they compelled the spectators to look away; it 
deed, spectators could no more endure them that 
they could the sunbeams. Euryalus and Lucretia 
became mutually enamored by the eye and wert 
thus prepared to entertain each other before they 
had exchanged a word. And Calisiris says of the 
Thracian maiden, Rudolphe, that if she had but 
looked on anyone she would almost have be 
witched him in spite of all his power to resist het 

And what must have been the power an 
penetration of Mary’s eyes! The purity of 
her immaculate soul was certainly mirrored 
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hose clear deep eyes. From them brightly shone 
ne light of love and the serenity of perfect peace. 
Surely the eyes of the Mother of God, the glori- 
gis and immaculate consort of the Blessed Trin- 
ity, must have been wonderful to behold! 


Now we come to certain general suggestive 
ropositions concerning the visual organ. First, 
gbserve that the human eye very properly may be 
regarded as an interesting field for exploration. 
Inso far as I have been able to ascertain, this 
organ has never yet been studied as fully as it 
might be. It affords phenomena which remain 
unexplained and unsimplified. Scientists, it is true, 
have taken due notice of these strange ocular 
ehibitions, but they have given us little more 
than a fair record of them, Take for instance 
the fact that pressure on the ball of the eye just 
hack of the cornea, when the eyelids are closed, 
will produce brilliant circular images. By mak- 
ing the pressure rapidly at several points in suc- 
cession there will seem to be wheels within wheels 
playing in the whole interior of the eye. Fur- 
ther, the organ of vision may be so pressed 
with the finger that it will seem to be a room, a 
dimly lighted parlor or drawing room, where a 
dark blue globe, having rings of brightness like 
the ring which runs round the planet Saturn, is 
moving from side to side. And what is the expla- 
nation of these phenomena? Where is it given? 
For myself, I must admit that I do not know. 


Take another curious fact in regard to the eye. 
I refer to what the great essayist, Thomas De 
Quincey, calls the “‘creative state of the eye.”’ If 
you turn to the ninety-fifth page of his “Confes- 
sions of an Opium-Eater,” you will find there his 
characteristic observations on this strange state 
of the organ of vision. Under the influence of the 
drug he experienced a “‘reawaking of a state of 
eye generally incident to childhood or exalted 
states of irritability.” He mentions the fact that 
“many children, most perhaps, have a power of 
painting, as it were, upon the darkness all sorts 
of phantoms.”’ While in some the power is only 
amechanic affection of the eye, in others it is con- 
nected with the will, so that the phantoms can be 
dismissed or summoned at pleasure. A child when 
once questioned by him on the matter, said, “I 
can tell them to go and they go, but sometimes 
they come when I don’t tell them to come!”’ He 
says that he told the child that he had almost as 
unlimited a command over apparitions as a Roman 
centurion over his soldiers. “In the middle of 
1817, I think it was,”’ says Mr. De Quincey, “that 
this faculty became positively distressing to me. 
At night when I lay awake in bed, vast proces- 
sions passed along in mournful pomp; friezes of 
never-ending stories, that to my feelings were as 
sad and solemn as if they were stories drawn from 
times before Edipus or Priam, before Tyre, be- 
fore Memphis.” It appears that his eye had such 
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a creative power that whatever image he formed 
in his mind became at once an ocular or visual 
image. What is the precise explanation of this 
strange, phantasmagoric, perplexing state of the 
eye? I do not member having see it anywhere. 


Second, please observe that the eye is a sense 
which is pre-eminently intimate with the intellec- 
tual powers, The organ of vision seems to be the 
shortest avenue of approach to the immortal sub- 
stance of the inner man. Its form, its structure, 
its office, all conspire to make it the most splendid 
organ of the human system. The eye is specially 
suggestive of the mind. There is a peculiar eleva- 
tion indicated in its way of working. You do not 
feel the sensation involved in vision. Indeed, the 
sense has a sort of intellectual freedom. It appears 
to go through space as thought does. The light 
that is reflected to the retina produces no titilla- 
tion there; it produces no effect whatever that 
tells you the particular place where the image of 
the object is formed. Nothing like this charac- 
terizes the other senses. When you perceive by 
the sense of touch, you feel, or seem to feel, the 
impression of the object in your fingers before 
you feel it in your mind. And when you sniff an 
odor you are conscious of a sense of smell in your 
nose as well of a perception of smell by your mind. 
But when do you feel the distinction between sen- 
sation and perception in seeing? Surely, never! 


Ten thousand would be less than the number of 
images formed daily in that transparent orb set 
beneath my brow. I turn toward the forest and 
it is at once visually transferred to the interior 
of my eye. I meet men and in a moment they 
stand in my eye. The little insect is there, flit- 
ting. The wind-tossed leaf is there, nodding, The 
fair-feathered bird is there, flying and hopping. 
My retina has houses standing on it in all their 
pride; it has rocky heights towering on it in long 
and steep ranges, shaggy with storm-battered 
trees; it has fields of young corn lying on it; it 
has waters on it, speeding with cataract leaps 
down their rugged and circuitous path. And yet 
all these things do not tire my wonderful retina. 
In my vision-orb, in my ever mysterious eye, I 
feel them not. I do but turn and look, and at 
once my intellect beholds them. Surely there must 
be a great intimacy between the eye and the soul! 


Third, please observe that the eye is the most 
convenient channel for the conveyance of the sub- 
tile nervous fluid generated in the brain and ex- 
erted by the mind. A multitude of well-attested 
facts might readily be brought forward to show 
that the organ of vision is more than a receiver 
of image-giving rays. It can be shown to be an 
avenue through which something is sent out as 
well as let in. We may reasonably believe that 
our minds are capable of a species of fine, pierc- 
ing efluence. Call it nervous fluid, call it brain 
electricity, call it phreno-magnetism, call it what 
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you will, but whatever name you choose to give it, 
there is an elastic, permeating, inexplicable ele- 
ment which goes forth invisibly from the inmost 
soul and sometimes thrills and sometimes almost 
overpowers its recipient. The eye is the great 
outlet for this subtile, penetrating, and if I may 
so term it, superphysical fluid. We all use our 
eyes more often than we know as instruments of 
producing impressions upon minds that are within 
our reach. We merely look at a person and thus 
have an effect on him. William Wirt in his 
biography of Patrick Henry speaks of the power 
of that great orator’s eyes. They were bluish- 
grey, not large; brilliant, full of spirit, and 
capable of the most rapidly shifting and power- 
ful’ expression. “At one time,” says Mr. Wirt, 
“piercing and terrible as those of Mars, and then 
again soft and tender as those of Pity herself!” 
His pauses “came always,” says the biographer, 
“at the right moment, and were always filled by 
the speaker with a matchless energy of look 
which drove the thought home through the mind 
and through the heart.” Who has not observed 
how far oratory is emasculated and deprived of 
efiectiveness when the eye is trammeled by a 
manuscript? The orator who reads his message 
sends no brain-magnetism through his eyes. 

See yonder poor blind man. How destitute of 
expression is his face! He smiles, but there comes 
no ray from his smile that moves you. He speaks, 
but there comes nothing with his word that thrills 
you. He has lost the most convenient and effective 
channel for the conveyance of brain-magnetism. 


“The eyes,” said Salvianus, ‘‘are the windows 
of our souls.’ Bacon says fascination is ever by 
the eye. ‘He that hath a clear eye,” says Ficinus, 
“though he be otherwise deformed, by often look- 
ing upon him will make one mad and tie him fast 
to him by the eye.” “Eyes,”’ says Emerson, “‘are 
as bold as lions, roving, running, leaping here 
and there, far and near. They speak all lan- 
guages. They wait for no introduction; they are 
no Englishman; ask no leave of age or rank; they 
respect neither poverty nor riches, neither learn- 
ing nor power, nor virtue, nor sex, but intrude and 
come again and go through and through you in a 
moment of time.” 

Through the bright orb of vision comes a force 
that can be used for purposes good and bad. 
Philostratus tells of an Ephesian who had so 
pernicious an eye that he poisoned those upon 
whom he looked steadily. And Burton quotes 
from Castilio the statement that wanton, wan- 
dering, adulterous eyes lie still as so many sol- 
diers, and ‘when they spy an innocent spectator 
fixed on them, shoot him through and presently 
bewitch him, especially when they shall gaze and 
gloat as wanton lovers do one upon another, 
and with a pleasant eye-conflict participate each 
others’ souls.”” The force of the eye can also be 
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used to put back impertinence, to chill the hea 
of deceit, to make insolence cower. There jg, 
look of peace, and a look of trouble; there 
a glance of cunning and a glance of shyneg 
Through the eye the passion first leaps out ay 
makes itself felt. There the glow of courag, 
there the fever of impatience, there the flames 
enthusiasm, and there the smoldering desire g 
revenge have their inevitable manifestation 
“Love, anger, pride, and avarice,” says Addisop 
“all move in those little orbs.” 

All the feelings of the soul have their expry 
sion in the eye, and those who have skilled them, 
selves to read these messages will not often reqj 
them incorrectly. Human nature reveals itself x 
the portal of this avenue more readily than} 
does anywhere else. You can tell by the eyg 
whether a man is a good man or a rascal. Th 
polish of the refined gentleman shines out in hi 
visual organ, and the meanness of the vulgy 
sneak indicates itself in his. ‘The ox-eyed, yep 
erable Juno,” says Homer. How fine is the serep 
ity of the dark eye of the ox, in which you cm 
see yourself as in a mirror! It expresses th 
repose of solid strength; it manifests the usu 
feeling of a large, deep, hale nature. Homer wa 
right. The ideal form of Jupiter’s spouse should 
not have an eye like that of a cat, or like that of 
a hawk, or like that of a sheep. Being a goddes 
queen, she ought to express a divine gentleness, 
serene magnanimity. Homer thought so and 
therefore he called her ‘‘ox-eyed and venerable,” 

I leave the reader these thoughts concerning 
the eye, along with the following quotation 
from Emerson: “The glance is natural magic. We 
look into the eyes to know if this other formis 
another self, and the eyes will not lie but make: 
faithful confession what inhabitant is there. The 
revelations are sometimes terrific. The confes 
sion of a low, usurping devil is there made, ani 
the observer shall seem to feel the stirring d 
owls, and bats, and horned hoofs where he looked 
for innocence and simplicity.” 


No Dream 


I sometimes think that I love strangers best, 

People who catch my heart in shop or street, 

At ease in anonymity. Discreet, 

I praise them with my glance. No need to test 

The sum of enigmatic features lest 

Some lurking decadence at last defeat 

Fidelity; that innocent lip, too sweet, 

Must do without the pity of my breast... . 

These chosen loves pass gently down the stream 

That follows time and turns into forever 

At the next corner. I bless them, for they never 

Frustrate the truth of one spontaneous dream 

That is no dream unless clear sight can lie: 

The soul sits plain in the unguarded eye! 
Marion Cansy. 
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Contrast 


in France 


By FELIX KLEIN 


and financial point of view than most other 

countries until the last few years. It was 
the 1936 elections that disturbed her equilibrium 
by giving power to a Popular Front majority 
which was too powerful numerically, too weak in 
the diversity of the parties that composed it— 
Radical-Socialists, Socialists, Communists. Since 
the first two of these parties had formed an alli- 
ance with the Communists to win the election, 
they had to reckon with them in the exercise of 
ower. This was in large part a fault of the par- 
ties of the Right, but the consequences were de- 
plorable and prevented the new social laws from 
producing the excellent results that might have 
heen expected had they been studied less emo- 
tionally, drawn up in less haste and applied 
more on the basis of the actual conditions of 
the country. 

There were enacted at one and the same time a 
material wage increase and a sudden reduction of 
the hours of work. Naturally so sharp a drop in 
production and business profits resulted that 
prices had to be raised. When the cost of living 
rose, wages had again to be increased and so on— 
arace between the cost of production and the cost 
of living. In addition there were the recrimina- 
tions and struggles between capital and labor, the 
hatred carefully worked up by agitators, espe- 
cially by bolshevist agents against whom the au- 
thorities could not defend themselves as freely 
as they should have, because of the unfortunate 
alliance with Russia. 


Here are some facts and figures to substan- 
tiate these charges. The State, which in France 
has more functions than in the United States, was 
the first victim. Expenses exceeded income to such 
an extent that heavy domestic and foreign bor- 
rowing was necessary. The franc, which had been 
so severely devalued in 1926, underwent in two 
years another depreciation of 40 percent; never- 
theless the market price of State securities was 
below what it was in 1935 and 1936. There is 
ten times less gold in the franc of today than in 
the franc of 1913. England and the United States 
borrow with ease at rates of 2 to 2%4 percent; 
France, with difficulty at 6 percent. Despite a 
crushing increase of taxes the State spends, in 
forms more or less apparent, nearly double what 
it takes in. 

In 1937 the balance of trade showed a deficit 
twice that of 1936; imports exceeded exports by 
more than 18 billion francs, The value of coal 
imports had tripled and risen to 6 billions. We 


PRs is has suffered less from an economic 


still own our coal mines, but despite increasing 
the wages and numbers of our miners, they pro- 
duce much less. For instance, the mines of the 
North and the Pas de Calais, with 20,000 addi- 
tional workmen, produce 176,000 tons less each 
month than in 1936. The railroads, which have 
added 90,000 workers, show a continued deficit 
despite continual raising of the rates. Hotel and 
department store securities, which should have 
prospered in 1937 because of the F xposition, fell 
off in the following proportions: Bon Marché, 
29 percent; Le Louvre, 44 percent; Le Printemps, 
86 percent; Hotel Lutetia, 26 percent; Grand 
Hotel, 40 percent. | 

But the most disturbing figure is perhaps that 
for building construction, cut in two since 1930. 
In Paris the first eleven months of 1937 showed 
only 313 requests for building permits, aggregat- 
ing 365 storeys, when the first eleven months of 
1913 included 1,858 such requests aggregating 
6,370 storeys. ‘‘When building goes, everything 
goes,” says a French proverb. But when building 
stops everything else stops. 


Unfortunately this sad picture could be ex- 
panded to show, for instance, that divorces are 
increasing while marriages and especially births 
are on the decrease. But I am anxious to show 
developments of a quite different character. In 
that same country, Feat where so many mis- 
fortunes seem to be presaging decay, there is a 
moral force, religion, which is expanding and 
promises a genuine reconstruction. The Church 
is more alive and more active there, freer and 
more respected, than it has been for nearly two 
hundred years. 

To be sure two laws which are hostile still re- 
main, the secularization of the grammar schools 
and the prohibition of religious congregations. 
But the second is no longer applied and the bad 
effects of the first are counterbalanced by our 
Catholic schools and the religious teaching pos- 
sible outside of the classroom. Since the separa- 
tion'of Church and State in 1905, we have been 
enjoying in France the liberties enjoyed by Amer- 
ican Catholics. The State no longer intervenes in 
the nomination of bishops and parish priests. The 
right of ownership which we had lost in 1905 by 
refusing to accept the parish cultural associations 
was restored after the war, when Rome and the 
French government recognized diocesan associa- 
tions. We are at liberty to create new parishes 
and build new churches. The archdiocese of 
Paris which established but two or three under 
the Second Empire has built more than one hun- 
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dred churches in the past thirty years, with 
schools, workshops and rectories, as in America. 

Since the Great War anti-clericalism has ceased 
to be an electoral platform. Nearly all the rep- 
resentatives of government and of the press ad- 
mit that the State has the right to regulate the 
temporal; the Church, the spiritual. They even 
recognize that the Church, without entering into 
the details of political and social solutions, fur- 
nishes moral principles and creates the atmos- 
phere necessary for their successful application. 
An indication of this is the increasing attention 
paid to statements of the Pope on the great prob- 
lems of the day, to his appeals for civil and inter- 
national peace, to his condemnations of commu- 
nism and Hitlerism and to the great social ency- 
clicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI. 

Men of state praisingly cite pontifical docu- 
ments so frequently that certain Catholics first 
hear of these pronouncements in reading the dis- 
courses of our ministers. The social teaching of 
the Church penetrates little by little to the general 
public, where by its breadth and its charity it 
awakens first astonishment, then admiration and 
soon sympathy. 

The manifestations of this new attitude are 
more and more frequent and important. The most 
important was the official reception of Cardinal 
Pacelli last year. In regard to the 1937 Exposi- 
tion, it is well known that the Holy See took a large 
part therein and that the chapel it erected there 
was the scene of magnificent religious ceremonies. 
It is not generally known that the main altar of 
that chapel was a gift of the government of Léon 
Blum. Still less well known is the fact that in 
July, 1937, when the Pope expressed a desire to 
go to Lisieux personally to honor Saint Thérése 
whom he had canonized and to whose interces- 
sion he attributed his cure, the government offered 
the Holy Father the Palace of Versailles for the 
duration of his visit to France. 

I should like to call attention to the new posi- 
tion of honor that religion now occupies in the 
intellectual world, notably in the principal schools 
and universities. To cite a single example, there 
is the French Academy, whose members have 
elected four times in succession perpetual secre- 
taries whose religious fervor is well known: Paul 
Thureau-Dangin, Etienne Lamy, René Doumic 
and quite recently Georges Goyau. Because of 
limitations of space I shall speak only of what 
justifies the greatest hope, the extraordinary prog- 
ress of the Associations of Catholic Youth, espe- 
cially among the working classes. 

One of these associations, that of the Jocistes 
(J.0.C., Young Christian Workers), which has 
been in existence for only ten years, was recently 
able to muster 85,000 members, much to the 
astonishment of the citizens of Paris. It was fine 
to see that tremendous gathering of workers, 
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young men and young women, affirming theip 
faith, assisting at Mass together in the open air 
listening to the exhortations of their leaders, of 
the bishops and the cardinals, proclaiming 4 
chants and enthusiastic affirmation their resol, 
tion to bring all their fellow workers to the Diviy 
Workman of Nazareth. They are admirably o 
ganized, with their own newspapers and st 
clubs for young men and young women, with pr. 
paratory groups for boys and girls of twelve tj 
fourteen, and a Workers’ League which receive 
them and continues to serve them when they an 
old enough to establish a family of their owp, 
With the Pope and the bishops I see in this moye 
ment the most effective means offered to Cathol. 
cism to win back the masses which have been log 
to the Church for a hundred years. 

And the J.O.C. is not the only one of the s 
called “‘mouvements spécialisés” now working in 
France to bring about a Christian renewal. |p 
addition to the Catholic Scouts, whose usefulney 
is not diminishing, there are the Jacistes (J.A.C, 
Young Christian Farmers), the young men and 
young women engaged in a similar apostolate in 
rural areas; the Jecistes (J.E.C., Young Christian 
Students), which include members of both sexes 
from the universities and from schools of every 
category. There is even a J.M.C. for young sailors, 


An organization fifty-two years old but still 
prospering and well adapted to present circum 
stances, Catholic Action of French Youth 
(A.C.J.F.), links together all the movement 
without depriving them of their initiative. In 
every diocese a central committee unifies their a 
tion and enables the local leaders to compare 
notes and coordinate their activities. 


The new characteristic common to all the 
“mouvements spécialisés” is that the members 
pledge themselves not only to be good Christians 
personally but to spread the Faith each in his 
own immediate environment. It is the apostolate 
of like by like, more feasible because it is exer 
cised on subjects whom one knows well and be 
cause it combines words with example. 

The first members of these groups met with 
some astonishment and occasional defiance. But 
as they showed that they were good comrades no 
less devoted to the material betterment of theif 
class than to the cause of religion they soon wot 
the sympathy of their fellow workers. It can be 
said that today our Jocistes no longer encountet 
hostility among the socialists and certainly not 
among the communists. The time is happily past 
when the words “‘religion” and ‘‘democracy” att 
opposed as irreconcilable. However grave uf 
material difficulties, France will overcome them 
because she has a new-born, rapidly growing 
Catholic youth movement, inspired by faith, fired 
with zeal and marvelously adapted to the latest 
needs of true democracy. 
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Urews Reviews 


BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


CCORDING to an editorial writer in the New 

York Times, “there is a growing belief that salva- 
tion lies in science.” We have a vague impression that 
we have heard something like that sweeping assertion 
before. However, the writer in the Times has assembled 
considerable evidence in support of his opinion, and it is 
not without interest to examine it with him. First of all, 
so it seems, an “encyclopedic volume” has been published 
in England, a “remarkably comprehensive” book entitled 
“Science for the Citizen,” written by Professor Lawrence 
Hogben, which “is selling like a novel,” and which is 
soon to be published in America—where, perhaps, it may 
be expected to sell like the Bible, if many people share the 
views expressed in the Times. Professor Hogben, we are 
told, “presents science not as Huxley’s ‘organized common 
sense’ but as ‘organized workmanship—something which 
has helped to make this chaotic world what it is today and 
which can be applied to save it from destruction.’” The 
Times writer assures us that the International Council of 
Scientific Unions, animated by convictions similar to 
those of Professor Hogben, intends to “collect materials 
for the preparation of a report on the social aspects of 
science.” Moreover, the International Labor Office, it 
appears, has issued a monograph appraising “the rapid 
progress made in science and invention” and which goes 
on to wonder “what prosperity might we not now enjoy 
ina different atmosphere.” And at the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, “‘an effort will be made to initiate a movement 
for the utilization of the resources of science to teach 
nations that war, slums, poverty, can be eradicated just as 
we eradicate malaria or typhoid.” 


The New York Times writer, however, while he finds 
that these scientific bodies and writers are singularly 
unanimous in holding that “the world is being held back 
by autarchy”—-the doctrine of national self-sufficiency— 
and that only the contrary doctrine of a world com- 
munity is in full accord with the truth as discovered by 
science,” for science is essentially international in its free 
exchange of ideas, its utter disregard of race, creed and 
nationality,” nevertheless registers his own belief, in which 
many others will agree, that “despite his awareness of 
the importance of his work, the scientist needs arousing. 
His sense of social responsibility does not match his sense 
of scientific responsibility, meaning his responsibility to be 
objective and to give his discoveries to the world. If 
Italian professors reach absurd conclusions about an Italian 
tace, if Russian scientists repudiate the sounder findings 
of genetics and eugenists because, under the Marxian 
dispensation, it is theoretically enough to provide man- 
kind with a healthy environment to cure it of all its ills, 
there should be some authoritative body to spring into 
action and broadcast the scientific truth.” That body, 
says the Times, might possibly be a committee speaking 
for the British and American Associations for the Ad- 
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vancement of Science; or possibly it might be the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions. 

Truly, as the Times writer says, the need for some 
such clearing-house for the dissemination of the demon- 
strable facts, the definitely ascertained truths, proceeding 
from scientific studies, is unmistakable. Professor Hogben 
is not alone in “fearing for the large and growing num- 
ber of adolescents who realize that they will be the first 
victims of the destructive powers of science misapplied.” 
I suppose he means war weapons, rendered so tremen- 
dously destructive by scientific means. But there are 
many other, and perhaps even more deadly, things which 
mankind suffers from science misapplied. ‘There is our 
maladjusted economic system, in which great scientific 
inventions and improvements which in themselves were 
neither good nor bad have been so used because of greed 
as to wreak untold misery and poverty and despair upon 
millions of men, women and children. And there have 
been the misapplication of science, and of pseudo-science, 
in the service of false, pernicious philosophies and racial 
and national and class ideologies, which have weakened 
or wrecked countless human souls. Indeed, as the Times 
goes on to say, “what we need is guidance and a clear call 
from the men best qualified to sound it.” 


But who are the men best qualified to guide humanity 
in the best possible use of the findings of science? A com- 
mittee of scientists? It will require more than the in- 
fluence of the editorial writer of the New York Times to 
convince many of his readers of the merits of that sug- 
gestion. There is no “growing belief that salvation lies 
in science,” except, perhaps, among those who have lost 
belief in something higher than science in the scale of 
values and who turn to hope in science to save themselves 
from despair. But science is not science if it is anything 
other than the discovery and the application of precisely 
measurable facts, material facts. The application of such 
knowledge depends upon other than scientific criteria; 
they are applied rightly or wrongly according to moral 
and religious values. And for the right scale of such 
values there is one only place for mankind to turn—the 
Church of Christ. It is not science but religion, the true 
religion, the religion of Jesus Christ, deposited in the care 
of His Church, whose pilot on earth is the successor of 
Saint Peter, that has been given the work of man’s salva- 
tion. When scientists discover that truth—as more and 
more of them are doing—they do not cease to be scientists 
but they learn a truth that does not come within the 
purview of science as science, yet is the truth to which all 
the material truths of science should be orientated in their 
employment by men. 


Communications 


A REVOLUTION DOESN’T COME OFF 


Ascutney, Vt. 
O the Editors: Someone ought to get Miss Lillian 
Arnold a job picking birdseed out of No. 7% shot. 
She’d be good at it; almost as good as she is with her 
pink obscurantist technique. 
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Apparently I was wrong in surmising that Toledano’s 
trip abroad from Mexico might turn into an exile. Such 
an exile had happened before, and in the light of several 
things that had happened down there I thought—and still 
think—I was justified in surmising that Toledano might 
be going into exile. I was not positive about this, and 
Miss Arnoid has made a fuss over it only that she might 
put in a plug for the present Communist strategy of the 
Popular Front, as she does in her last paragraph (Aug- 
ust 5 issue of THE CoMMONWEAL). 

As to whether or not Toledano carries a card certifying 
his membership in the Communist party, I do not know 
and I rather doubt that he does. It would not be good 
strategy to do so at the present time. And like all good, 
present-day Communist leaders, he changes his color as 
often as a chameleon and as easily, sometimes with every 
speech. As Cedillo said to me in conversation: “Tole- 
dano—one day he is a Nationalist, the next day a Com- 
munist. He fools no one, though.” No one except Miss 
Arnold and her pinko friends, but they fool easily. 

I can name Rightists and Centrists in Mexico who have 
said that Toledano is a Communist, and I can name one 
Leftist, now working in Mexico City for an American- 
owned firm, who wiil not deny that ‘Toledano is a Com- 
munist. Naturally, I will not name these for Miss 
Arnold’s benefit; or, who knows, there might again be 
guns on the streets of Mexico City, as there were on an 
evening last March near the corner of 3d Calle de Moto- 
linia and Avenida Francisco I. Madero. 

Finally, if Miss Arnold is “not so sure” that Toledano 
would have any objection to social reforms stemming 
from the teachings of the Church, let me assure her that 
Toledano has no sympathy for the Church. He has made 
too many anti-Catholic speeches—before the new Popular 
Front strategy was inaugurated, to be sure—and he would 
lose too much of his atheistic following if he came out too 
strongly, even though merely as an expedient, for the 
Church. American Catholics kid easily sometimes; some 
of them might even fall for a faker like Toledano; 
Mexican Catholics don’t kid so easily. They’ve seen the 
dead lying in the streets and the Communist posters on 


the walls. 
Harry SyLveEsTer. 


PASSING IT ON 


Solesmes, France. 
O the Editors: I am in the habit of passing on my 
COMMONWEALS to a religious in Paris who bestows 
them where they will do good. Of late, however, I have 
done so reluctantly. The Charlot cartoons, with their 
fine virtuosity, trechant wit and basic charity, I often 
covet. Then came a splendid number where the back of 
the magazine disagreed with the front on high grounds 
and with perfect courtesy in the best tradition of Catholic 
freedom, loyalty and tolerance. I let it go after a struggle. 
But at last my moral resistance collapsed, temptation was 
too strong and I stole Agnes Repplier’s “Gifts.” 
May I be forgiven—when I repent. 
Frances W. DELEHANTY. 
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The Screen 


Actors and Pugs and Councillors 


HERE are a couple of times in “Letter of Intn 

duction” when it seems as if this were really a firy 
rate picture; but somehow when it’s all put together, i 
doesn’t quite click. Edgar Bergen and Charlie McCarty 
are funnier than ever and have plenty of good gay 
Charlie becomes delightfully indignant in one scene whey 
Mr. Bergen introducer Mortimer, a new dummy frog 
the farm, who almost steals the show from Charlie 
Adolphe Menjou comes through with one of those superior 
performances in which he has proved himself many time 
most capable. But pretty Andrea Leeds doesn’t quite cop. 
tinue the outstanding acting that she promised in “Stag 
Door.” Perhaps the story is to blame. You get a little oy 
of patience with a plot that insists on the heroine’s silenge 
when a little explaining would make it clear to all cop. 
cerned that the great matinée idol, who has taken such 
an interest in her, is really her father and nothing mor, 
However, there’s plenty of excitement that will apped 
to most audiences; and there’s one scene of thrilling su 
pense in which the matinée idol fails his daughter and 
his public. The honors of the picture go to Adolphe 
Menjou and to the Bergen-McCarthy combination. 


Another picture that it bound to please a large audiene 
is “The Crowd Roars.” Robert Taylor, in the pink of 
condition, as Tommy McCoy starting out as a choir boy, 
becoming a pug from nowhere and finishing as Kille 
McCoy (Apollo shoving out with his left), is surrounded 
by an excellent cast which includes Edward Arnold, 
Frank Morgan, William Gargan, Lionel Stander and 
Nat Pendleton. The picture has strong stuff and some 
good fights even though its history is a bit on the weak 
side, and seems at times too closely patterned after “Kid 
Galahad.” Fortunately the “girl” angle isn’t over 
emphasized, except for one love-sick babe who think 
Mr. Taylor looks just as wonderful in “tails” as in tights 
and for Maureen O'Sullivan, the daughter of Taylors 
gambler-backer who of course disapproves of his daugk 
ter’s falling in love with a prize-fighter. Fight fans my 
be surprised at Taylor’s good form, and they will wor 
der how, after several rounds of suffering, he manages to 
keep his face in condition to court Miss O’Sullivan. 


Anglophiles will love “South Riding,” Alexander 
Korda’s picture made from the novel by Winifred Holtby. 
Plain U. S.ers will find it a slow moving, quiet pictur 
full of arguments between councillors and aldermes 
about housing projects. Beautiful scenes of Yorkshitt 
countryside are the setting for the rather Jane Eyreist 
story of the teacher in love with a squire who is tied down 
by a wife who has been “put away.” The plot get 
rather crowded with side issues and many personalities # 
the manner of a long English novel, but some half-dozea 
of the characters emerge with unusually distinct reality 
Edna Best’s performance as the teacher, who believes thi 
England's future is in the hands of its children, is splendid; 
and she is ably assisted by Ralph Richardson and Edmuai 
Gwenn. PHILIP HARTUNG 
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Books of the Day 


Sudden Doom 


The Last Five Hours of Austria, by Eugene Lennhoff. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes. $2.50. 
INE P.M., March 11, 1938. Flight from Vienna. 
The old historic road between Vienna and Bratis- 
lawa is jammed with innumerable cars. At the frontier 
one learns of a new horror: “The border is closed. All 
cars must return to Vienna.” Only one—bearing a dip- 
jomatic license plate—remains. A white-faced woman is 
gated in it. Two sleeping children are at her side. It is 
Frau Dollfuss, widow of the murdered Chancellor, try- 
ing to escape with a forged passport. At the same time 
two unassuming looking people, a boy and a girl, cross the 
frontier into Hungary. They are the brother and sister 
of Otto, regarded by the Legitimists as emperor. Among 
the escaping Viennese was one uniquely equipped by char- 
acter and profession to describe these awesome hours: 
Eugene Lennhoff, editor of the Vienna Telegraph and 
author of ‘“Politische Geheimbiinde im Voelkergeschehen.” 
In his hastily written book, “The Last Five Hours of 
Austria,” he gives the first authentic and chronological 
report of Austria’s day of doom. As editor of a news- 
paper which supported the last government, he was able 
to survey at first hand political developments of the mo- 
ment. He and his staff had unquestioned access to every 
important office; he could telephone anywhere for infor- 
mation. On March 11 his wires burned with news from 
scattered points: Graz, Linz, Salzburg, London, Rome. 
He was in communication with the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior and with the Chancellery. There were wild, unbe- 
lievable rumors afloat. Ultimatum from Berlin: the plebi- 
scite, scheduled for March 13, has to be postponed. Lenn- 
hoff himself and his collaborator vacillate between hope 
and despair. “The Cabinet is in permanent session.” 
Information from the Chancellery ceases. At three p.m. 
Lennhoff was busy with a special edition for the plebi- 
scite. Excitement was growing in the streets. A second 
ultimatum from Berlin: the plebiscite has to be called off. 
This plebiscite was to have been the declaration of free 
Austrians to preserve their independence. Lennhoff 
tries to reach Schuschnigg himself. The public wants 
information. None is forthcoming. . .. There are rumors 
of German troops at the frontier. Czechoslovakia-bound 
trains are crammed with fugitives. Near the Opera 
House you can already buy swastika badges. Then comes 
news: “German troops have reached the Austrian 
border.” The public, hitherto in doubt, begins to be- 
lieve it all. Street shouting—the Nazi chorus versus the 
anti-Nazi chorus. A lull; the Nazis disappear. A keen 
reporter surmises the meaning: “Boots, brown shirts, 
tiles.” Came at last the fatal message: the plebiscite is 
indefinitely postponed. Over the radio, for the last time, 
the broken voice of a doomed man spoke—it was Schusch- 
nigg. “... We are yielding to force. ... And so I take 
my leave of the Austrian people with a heartfelt wish: 
save Austria.” Then solemnly and softly was played 
the old Austrian anthem, composed by Joseph Haydn, 
one of Austria’s greatest sons. Once, a second, a third 
time. And the awareness spread. All is over, all is over. 
Austria, once one of the mightiest of nations, center of 
the old Hapsburg monarchy, last remainder of the Holy 
an Empire, was now a thing of the past. 
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What is the value of this kind of report, beyond giving 
a merely sensational impression for the contemporary 
reader? By origin and character this type of description 
exists on the border-line between the irrational, chaotic 
stream of consciousness and the rationalization thereof in 
historical works. Its function is to vivify meaningless 
data by means of the warm blood of living human beings, 
who suffered and perished during this moment in the 
march of time. For the future it will be a source of 
knowledge to which every sceptic and truth-seeking 
thinker, who is tired of commonplace interpretation, may 
turn in order to experience history. 

But at the moment this document has a unique mis- 
sion. It is a warning, a signal, a revelation to all those 
easy-minded people scattered over the world who think 
that Fascism is a remote thing. What has happened in 
Austria can happen anywhere. Fascism is a political dis- 
ease, an expression of hopelessness, of starvation of body 
and mind, a manifestation of men’s reason unhinged by 
universal changes in political and social conditions. It can 
affect any nation, can ruin any culture, can take hold of 
any human being. It is the meeting place of all the des- 
perate elements which any society contains. Its strength 
lies in that it arouses all those animal instincts which are 
so slightly covered by our proud modern civilization; it 
shrewdly reckons with the stupidity and brutality of the 
man in the street. Its power lies in that it works with me- 
chanical precision. All the technical improvements of our 
time—created by scientists and workers for the benefit of 
mankind—are in its hands solely a means of destruction. 

The fatal truth somewhat involuntarily unveiled in this 
report is that nobody in Vienna took the matter of the 
nearness of Nazi Germany as seriously as it ought to have 
been taken. Even more exciting than all the details given 
in this description of the last five hours of Austria is the 
fact that neither this efficient reporter, nor the idealistic 
statesman Schuschnigg, nor the intelligentia gathered as 
usual in the cafés, nor the masses of workers, nor all those 
noble-hearted officers and men, young and old, who were 
ready to fight, knew, or even dreamed, that only a world 
war could have saved Austria, once the new Germany 
with her splendidly organized and insidious propaganda 
and power of arms wanted to conquer her. This authen- 
tic report teaches the truth that Fascism, this new element 
in history, cannot be understood in the light of old his- 
torical terms; cannot be fought by old arms; cannot be 
overcome by anxious thinking. Much is to be done by 
the upbuilding of armies, fleets, airships. But the more 
profound question is: will it be possible to mobilize 
human beings to live and die for higher ideals than the 
materialism of blood and soil? The near future will 
show if the new German heroism, which cannot be denied 
and which cannot be overestimated, will be met by an 
equally heroic spirit on the democratic side. It is not the 
arsenals which will decide the fate ot our civilization, but 
the educators, the priests, the leaders of human souls. 

ANNA HELLERSBERG-WENDRINER. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


W ar and the Christian, by Charles E. Raven. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

¥ HE REGIUS professor of divinity in the University 
of Cambridge has added one more to the numerous 

books on the case against war. His argument in short is 

this: formerly British churchmen were successively inter- 

ested in education, leisure, housing, unemployment, the 
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Labour party, communism and Church reunion. Now as 
a result of the Oxford Conference of 1937 it is war which 
engages their enthusiastic attention. War is shown to be 
evil since it is a source of waste, lies, pain and hate. The 
Bible, the author says, enjoys only limited infallibility ; 
otherwise, justification for “just’’ wars could be found 
in it. War is possibly endemic to civilization but it should 
never be conceded that it is inevitable. Participation of 
the individual in war cannot be vindicated on the ground 
that responsibility therefor pertains to the state to which 
the individual owes obedience. Obligations of the citizen 
are subservient to obligations of the Christian qua Chris- 
tian. War should be renounced by Christians notwith- 
standing that strong arguments show the present time ap- 
pears not to be the opportune moment for translating re- 
nunciation of war into the destroying of British armament. 

This will some day be done, however, since the evolu- 
tion of man shows that though struggle is a permanent 
condition of life it is passing from the physical to the 
psychological plane. At present there is a very large body 
of pacifists who stand for definitive rejection of war and 
an equally large group of non-pacifists who join with the 
former in condemning war but who believe that its 
climination rests with the future. These two groups 
should somehow meet on common ground through the 
medium of discussion and with their consolidated strength 
save civilization. As to Rome little can be expected from 
that quarter. Indeed, “its attitude to war is bringing [it] 
into world-wide disrepute.” The author’s general atti- 
tude toward Catholicism is easily inferred from his cita- 
tion with approval of the work of C. J. Cadoux. 

This book, as appears from its opening chapters, was 
primarily intended for British consumption. Reading it 
against a background of the current British rearmament 
program a strong impression of the separation between 
pacifist ideals and contemporary actualities cannot be 
avoided. JAMES N. VAUGHAN. 


The Coming Victory of Democracy, by Thomas Mann. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.00. 

Save America First, by Jerome Frank. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $3.75. 


Ir IS as if the German exile were speaking, unper- 
turbed, from the shadow of an outside pillar to an audi- 
ence facing a street scene mad with barbarism. In this 
situation, the spectator’s earnest sense of humor—dquite 
above any infringement of levity—reduces Fascism from 
an inevitable motion toward eventual world tragedy to 
a persistent commotion of sound effects that will end, at 
length, of its own fatigue. 

Dr. Mann’s 67-page booklet is an enlargement of his 
lecture delivered this year across America. Here is an 
intuitive philosophy, holding that democracy will come 
to victory through social discipline instigated by a world 
conscience-action that is not “infidelity to nature.” It will 
reach future populations; it does reach contemporary 
idealists. After all, idealists are the most practical people 
on earth. It is for this very reason that one, however 
depressed in the tangible proof of current events, holds 
Fascism a moribund monstrosity even as it grows. 

But one is not unduly critical if, accepting Dr. Mann’s 
charge to America to lead the world by example, one 
still remarks that American “democracy” is a shilly-shally 
approach to democracy—not an accomplishment. 

It is an orderly transition from Dr. Mann’s book into 
Mr. Frank’s; and if one need go farther than the title 
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of the latter to connect the two, he finds in the Preface th 
sensible postulate that “Americans can do nothing , , , 4 
solve the present basic problems of Europe—except t) 
ensure a sane and flourishing democratic civilization jy 
America which can cooperate with Europe whenever th 
latter is able to throw off its present economic and polis 
ical anarchy and to achieve the kind of continental integry. 
tion under one government which is our blessed heritage.” 

With a scholarship that by now should surprise y 
one, Mr. Frank reviews the history of economic apj 
political actualities and propositions, particularly th 
history of capitalism, with incisive allusions to so many 
economists and so many historical situations it would take 
more than the space here allotted to list them. 

Ingeniously expository of the fallacies among econo. 
mists in drafting parallels between European and Amer. 
can economic bases, similarly critical of the common, 
habit of muddling economic facts by use of ambiguoy 
adjectives and nouns that rather associate then define, and 
repeatedly aggressive in its penchant for Marx-baiting 
the book goes about its saving America with mor 
extrinsic brilliance than salvation. 

When one has covered half the 432 pages—and th 
course is unbelievably easy for a work of so ponderous 4 
character—one discovers that Mr. Frank’s plan is to save 
America by sublimating the selfishness of the profit sj 
tem. The figures he puts down add up to Socialism, 
in spite of the answer-in-the-back-of-the-book that goes 
only as far as New-Dealism with a plus sign appended, 


The book is a forum where conservatives, liberals and 
radicals can meet to confer upon intelligent orientation, 
One is tempted to suspect that even patient Mr. Frank is 
content to let the reactionaries follow Mr. Hoover into 
oblivion. LE GARDE S. DOUGHTY. 


FICTION 


Monday Night, by Kay Boyle. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. $2.50. 

ELLING the story of “Monday Night” is as diff 

cult as trying to tell the story of Ford Madox Fort’ 
“The Good Soldier,” or Henry James’s “The Turn ofa 
Screw,” or William Faulkner’s “Light in August.” Just 
as in those excellent novels, the plot, though important, 
is not as important as the manner of telling it. Ka 
Boyle slowly, with explicit and carefully selected detail 
in characterization and place, unfolds step after step taken 
by Wilt and Bernie in their mad, relentless search for 
the famous Parisian toxicologist. Miss Boyle’s minute de 
scriptions of a gesture or act, her many incoherent con 
versations and her skilful use of metaphor may seem to 
delay the forwarding of the story, but in reality the 
descriptions and conversations are the story and revedl 
more than pages of incidents. 


In Paris two Americans (Wilt, the writer, unshaved, 
one ear a mangled sore, sweat-stained hat, soiled um 
pressed suit, dirty linen; and Bernie, just out of medical 
school, white eyelashes, tall, thin, in a cheap, too-small 
blue suit) go to chemists, to many cafés‘ and bars, t0 
Malmaison to find Sylvestre, the toxicologist who had 
made a name for himself by testifying in courts in famous 
poisoning cases. A mood of horror and fascinating repug 
nance lingers with Wilt and Bernie as they get drunk 
and they meet, in the darkness of Monday night and 
Tuesday morning, person after person who is linked with 
the sinister toxicologist. Some of the chapters, like the 
one in which they play Monopoly with the servants # 
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Gylvestre’s estate, or the one in which the wife and child 
of one of Sylvestre’s victims try to converse normally, 
are perfect examples of the nightmare school of fiction. 
Readers may find “Monday Night” too unpleasant, or 
may feel cheated by the ending of the book, but all will 
have to admit that Kay Boyle is a stylist of first rank and 
an artist in American prose. PHILIP HARTUNG. 


Concord in Jeopardy, by Doris Leslie. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

HIS book is the story of an artist in pre-war 

England—Alexander Concord. It is the record of 
his journey from his humble beginnings in dull and 
respectable Mimosa Street to fame and the fulfilment of 
his artistic ideal. From his earliest years, Concord was 
under the influence of some dominant character: Esther 
his mother, his friend Huckaby, Barford the radical, 
Brenda his wife, and the young girl Janet Enderby. Yet, 
underneath concession and compliance, we see the emerg- 
ence of his will in an effort to free himself and to give 
expression to his art. 

In her novel Doris Leslie has made use of the manner 
of biography, backed with all the trappings of research— 
names, dates, facts which never had existence other than 
in her own mind. The device is not entirely successful. 
In studying the character of Concord, we lose any ability 
to identify ourselves with him, except in occasional lyrical 
passages. The manner of biography is not the manner 
of fiction, and a novel so written risks having neither the 
historical interest of the one nor the charm of the other. 

The background of the dockworkers’ strike, the 
Jubilee, the Boer War, the agitation for the woman’s 
yote, the World War, do provide scenes of arresting 
vividness. ‘The strikers’ meeting in Hyde Park has the 
unforgettable qualities of a bad dream. And there are 
certain flashes of observation and analysis, such as Bar- 
ford’s refusal to part with his art treasures in order to 
be a more perfect Radical, and Brenda’s tolerance of the 
unkempt Futurist, Mikulski, because he was finally a 
name. There is emotion in the Florentine interlude, 
and a deft use of pathos in the scene in which Concord 
paints the portrait of Esther. Nor is the book entirely 
devoid of humor. But the net result is a general lack of 
vividness, which is, perhaps, the direct outgrowth of the 
method the author has chosen. LISETTE RIGGS. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


School for Riding, by Captain Sergei Kournakoff. Boston: 
Hale, Cushman and Flint. $2.50. 


6¢@ CHOOL FOR RIDING?” is written in narrative 
form, as dialogues between the instructor and a 
novice—a boy in his teens—who is taught to ride in the 
presence of his father. The latter provides a running criti- 
cism of the modern method of instruction and thus helps 
to explain and clarify many controversial points. The 
author calls himself a non-partizan, though a series of 
details betrays a rather well pronounced influence of the 
Italian School. His expounding of the “forward seat,” 
which he does with an air of truly partizan ardor, seems 
somewhat superfluous because there is nothing new in it, 
and the forward seat is already an accepted form for equi- 
tation, except for the “Saddle Horse” class in show-rings. 
book is profusely illustrated with very well selected 
photographs, and the line drawings, demonstrating vari- 
ous positions and the balance of the rider and his horse, 
are excellent. ANDREW TOLSTOY. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY—MUSIC SCHOOL 
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PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
133rd St. & Convent Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Courses Offered 


Gregorian Chant—Gregorian Accompaniment—Litur- 
gical Singing—School Music, Tone and Rhythm Series 
—Organ, Piano, Vocal Lessons—and other branches 
of Music. Four Year Course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


For further Information address secretary. 


The Inner Forum 


GIRLS' SCHOOLS 


COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 


Winona, Minnesota 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for Teacher’s License by 
New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 
Nursing. 

Picturesquely located on the upper Mississippi, 
One hundred acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr, 
“Hiawatha,” “The 400.” Only five hours’ ride from 
Chicago. 


ROSARY COLLEGE 


River Forest, Suburb of Chicago 
A Catholic College for Women 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Offers Courses in Modern Gaelic. 
Junior Year may be spent abroad in Fribourg, Switzerland. 


Mount St. Scholastica College 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
A Catholic College for Women 
Fifty Miles from Kansas City 


Conducted by the Benedictine Sisters 


DUNBARTON COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
ted by the Middle States Association of Colleges 
Member of the American Association of Junior Colleges 
Standard two-year courses in Arts and Sciences 
Music, Dramatics, Secretarial Studies 


CLASSES: 9 A.M.—® P.M. 


HEN Bishop John Sproll of Rottenburg, Ge. 

many, returned to his see for the first time sing 
his refusal to take part in the Anschluss plebiscite, 10,09) 
storm troopers from Stuttgart and Nuremberg invade 
the predominantly Catholic town of Rottenburg in trudg, 
went to the Bishop’s residence and demanded to see him, 
When he refused they forced the main entrance, broke 
all the windows on the ground floor, set his bedroom afire 
and threw his prayer-book into the street. Finally a group 
of eighty policeman appeared and persuaded them to de. 
part; no arrests were made. 

An official document of the Archdiocese of Freiburg 
gives a list of the major offenses against the Church there 
since the Nazis came into power five years ago. The 
document cites the “patriotism” campaign against the 
clergy individually and collectively, “immorality trials 
the campaign for apostasy, the removal of the crucify 
from the schools and the profanation of the crucifix and 
other religious symbols.” In 1936 publicly declared 
apostasies numbered 2,798; last year, 3,374, including 
considerable numbers of teachers, government functiom 
aries and government employees. Religious services must 
be suspended during Nazi demonstrations and the cathe 
dral closed; Nazi organizations, in which membership is 
not voluntary, sometimes prevent their members from 
assisting at Mass on Sundays; the observance of Corpus 
Christi with public processions is prohibited in Mannheim, 
Karlsruhe, Heidelberg and other cities in Baden. Viole 
tions of the concordat include the “protective arrest” and 
imprisonment of fifty priests, reduction of the Catholic 
press to a minimum, prohibition of the publication of 
pastorals and encyclicals, suppression of Bible teaching 
and Easter carols and the destruction of various Catholit 
associations. ‘The charitable activities of the Church have 
been hampered systematically since 1933. 

Bishop Berning of Osnabruck told a gathering ia 
Lower Saxony: “Nowadays our Church is once more the 
object of warfare. And I would like to add that it isa 
warfare in which Christianity’s very existence is at stake 
To meet these attacks we must increase the number of 
our secular priests. It no longer avails to keep one’ 
religion locked in the stillness of one’s heart like some 
precious jewel. Faith must be expressed in life. And 
particularly we must revive the old, courageous acknowk 
edgement of one’s faith.” 


ACADEMY OF ST. JOSEPH 
In-the-Pines 
Brentwood, Long Island 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 

High School, Affiliated with the State University 
one Ay in art, Vocal and Instrumental Music 
EXTENSIVE GROUNDS, LARGE CAMPUS, ATHLETICS 

HORSEBACK RIDING 
ADDRESS: MOTHER SUPERIOR 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Stanley B. JAMES, lecturer and journalist, is the author of 
“Adventures of a Spiritual Tramp.” 

Bertram B. FOWLER is the author of “The Lord Helps Those. 
. . » How the People of Nova Scotia Are Solving Their Prob 
lems through Cooperation.” 

Brendan A. FINN contributes to current periodicals. 

Marion CANBY is a contemporary American poet. 

Abbé Félix KLEIN, writer and lecturer in French and English. 
is the author of biographies of Cardinal Lavigerie 
Monsignor Dupont Desloges and “Au pays de la vie intense” 
and “Jesus et Ses Apotres.”’ 

Anna HELLERSBERG-WENDRINER is an author and lecturet 
on the history of German literature. 

James N. VAUGHAN is on the faculty of philosophy at Fordham 
University and associated with the Surrogates Court of 
_City of New York. 

LeGarde S. DOUGHTY is a writer and professional man. 

Lisette RIGGS is a new contributor to Tue ComMMOoNWEAL. 

Andrew TOLSTOY is an authority on horsemanship. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


D’Youville College 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Under the Direction of the Grey Nuns 


B.A., B.S., B.S. in Art 


B. S. in Business Administration 


Address: The Registrar 


| Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
offers your daughter 


1, Training for character and health in an atmos- 
phere, healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 


2. Intellectual standards accredited by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, and Associa- 
tion of the Middle States and Maryland. 


3. Modern fire-proof buildings. 
4, Sixty-eight acre campus overlooking the Hud- 


son, 
5. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
Illustrated booklet upon request. 
Sisters of St. Dominic 


College 
of 
New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


conducted by the 


Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Fully Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 
Sixteen miles from 


Grand Central Station, New York City 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 
Aceredited. Resident and non-resident. Confers B.A., 
BS. Degrees. Special two- avy course. Music, Art, Peda- 

0 


Jor Household Arts, Dramatics, Secretarial, 
cal. Athletics. 
sie 1027 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Paris, France Rome, Italy 
Address Secretary 


MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Wilson Park, Tarrytown, New York 


Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York City 
Address Rev. Mother 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT 


ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 


Courses in Arts and Sciences 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 1 
Degrees A. B. and B. § 


Extensive campus bordering on Hudson River 


ACADEMY MOUNT ST. VINCENT 


Senior, Junior High School and 
Elementary Department 


Write for Prospectus 


NAZARETH COLLEGE 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


« FOR WOMEN... 
Directed by Sisters of St. Joseph 


ao Science, Secretarial, Music, Teacher Training, 
Social Work, Art 


NOTRE DAME COLLEGE States island 


GRYMES HILL, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Distinctive Liberal Arts College for Young Women 


Chartered by the Regents of the University of the State of New Zork 
Mealy and conveniently located—15 minutes from N, ¥. and N. 
and Bridges 


| B.A. and B.S. in Home Eco 


Sisters of Congregation de Notre Dame Phone: Gibraltar 7-4343 


College of 


St. Elizabeth 


of the Association American Universities. 

of 400 acres. residence halls. Reg- 

ular arte courses, pre-medical, teacher- 
training, music, home economics, science. 


For catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New Jersey 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 


1)4 Mile River Front—Riding—Swim- 
ming—All Boys’ Sports—Resident Coach—Terms Moderatg 


GIRLS' SCHOOLS BOYS' SCHOOLS —— 
ROSEMONT COLLEGE || | NAZARETH HALL MILITARY SCHOO) ¥ 
ROSEMONT, PA. | Ladyglen-on-the-Maumee 
the of the Society of te Holy 
pnder the laws at, the State of Pennsylvania with | 
For resident and non-resident students pe eleven miles | As Unelize Bounding ond Doy : 
‘ from Philadelphia on the Main Line of the Pennsylvania Rail- | School for Boys in the Grades P 
One |! 
Fully accredited a a | Modern Building—400 Acre Estate— Pi 
| 
| 


Address REGISTRAR 


ADDRESS—SISTER DIRECTRESS 


| 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg Pennsylvania 
Accredited by 


| 
Association of American Universities | 
Competent Student Guidance | 
Academic Leadership 

A Junior Year Abroad 

Honors Courses 
Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


IMMACULATA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Fully Accredited 
DEGREES: 
Arts, Science, Pre-medical, Secretarial, 
Music, Vocational Home Econom- 
ics, High School Teacher Certificate. 
Swimming-pool, lake, campus, 327 acres, athletics, 
riding, sports. View-book on request. 
40 minutes from Philadelphia 


Phone: Malvern 2201 Cable: Marimmac 


College of Chestnut Hill 
Formerly Mount Saint Joseph College 
CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA 

National, Regional, State recognition of de- 
grees in Arts, Science, Music, Home Econom- 


ics. High Scool Teacher Certification. Secre- 
tarial Studies. Fine Arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Large athletic 
fields, gymnasium and swimming pool. 


Catalogue on application to the Registrar. 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


(on Narragansett Bay, 8 Miles north of Newport) 
Conducted by Benedictine Monks assisted by 
lay masters 
Six years course College preparatory 
120 acres. Every facility for sport and athletics, 


The Monks of this Congregation conduct Downside 
and Ampleforth schools in England and Fort Augu- 
tus in Scotland. Catalogue sent on request. 

For further information apply to THE SECRETARY. 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


CANTERBURY SCHOOL 


A Leading New England Preparatory School 
Conducted by Catholic Laymen 
The Most Reverend Bishop of Hartford, Patron 
Six Years’ Course 
College Board Examinations 
Complete Modern Equipment 
Twenty-third Year 
Eighty Miles from New York 


Address: Nelson Hume, Ph. D., Headmaster 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
COLLEGE OF : 


North Charies Street 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND d 
Education 
Vv le q 
For Sueemalien Address the Registrar. | 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
and School for Girls 
Accredited by Middie States Association of Colleges ond 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND — | 


Mount Washington, Baltimore, Md. | 
Conducted by Sisters of Mercy | 
Catalogues on Application 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


BOYS' SCHOOLS 


| 
THE NEWMAN SCHOOL 


Lakewood, New Jersey 


Faculty composed of Catholic Laymen 
Resident Chaplain 


Seven year course—Upper and Lower School 
Prepares for leading Colleges and Universities 
One hundred fifty acre campus situated in the healthful 
Pine Belt of New Jersey. Excellent facilities for 
Athletics of all kinds. 


William M. Agar, Headmaster 


LOYOLA SCHOOL 


Park Avenue at 83rd Street, New York City 


Select Day School for Boys 
Under Jesuit Direction 


Five Upper Years of Grammar School 
Four Years of High School 


Approved by the Regents of the University of the State of 
ok an h : 


New Y. d by the Association of Colleges and 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 


For Information Apply to the Headmaster 


164th St. and Walton Ave. 


CONDUCTED BY THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS OF IRELAND 


Under the patronage of His Eminence Cardinal Hayes 


PREPARATORY DAY SCHOOL for BOYS 


Primary, Grammar and High School Departments 
Chartered by the University of the State of New York 
REGISTER NOW FOR SEPTEMBER TERM 


Bus Transportation for Young Boys 


For further information call JErome 7-1930 


PPPPPPPPPP 


WIGHT 


4 DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Accredited by N. Y. State Regents and Middle 
States Ass'n of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Small classes and individual attention of skillful and 
experienced teachers make a high record of success 
possible. . . . 8th Grade through High School. .. . Pre- 
Gre for College, Regents, Technical Schools — also 

est Point, Annapolis and other Government Acade- 
mies... 5%h year .. . Dept. for Evening students. 


Fall Term Begins Sept. 15. Registration Now. 
Cetalog om request ERNEST GREENWOOD, Nesdmaster 
72 Park Ave., New York. Bet. 38th and 39th Sts. 


BOYS' SCHOOLS 


MOUNT ST. MICHAEL 


Conducted by the MARIST BROTHERS 
A BOARDING ACADEMY 


and 


PRIVATE DAY SCHOOL 


HIGH SCHOOL, GRAMMAR 
and PRIMARY Departments 


LARGE CAMPUS ALL SPORTS 
Registered by N. Y. State Board of Regents 


. “A Country Boarding School 
: within New York City limits” 


4300 MURDOCK AVENUE 
near 238th Street and White Plains Road, Bronx 


NEW YORK CITY 


Write for Catalogue or Call FAirbanks 4-2013 


Select BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Complete High, Grammar and Primary Schools 


St. Ann’s Academy 


153 East 76th Street, New York City 


Subway Station, 77th Street Entrance 
“L” Station, 76th Street Entrance 


CONDUCTED BY THE MARIST BROTHERS 
Send for Catalogue 
Phone, BUtterfield 8-4947 


De La Salle Institute 
160 West 74th St., New York 
Private School for Boys 
High School Academic Course 
Grammar Grades 


Conducted by the Christian Brothers 


Write for Prospectus Tel. ENdicott 2-9815 
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This Summer and Fall 


As the summer draws to a close there are indications that 
the present moderate business recovery may develop into 
something considerable. Then there are the November 
elections which will indicate how sharply the tide has turned 
against the New Deal. The problems of agriculture, labor 
organization, relief and unemployment are among those whose 
solution is now at stake. 


The foreign scene these days is in a continual state of 
crisis. Civil war in Spain and German agitation in Czechoslo- 
vakia threaten any day to plunge Europe and perhaps all the 
major powers of the world into another general war. Russo- 
Japanese hostilities have reached the proportions of another 
major armed conflict and brought a welcome truce. 


In a few weeks American publishers will be bringing out 
their “big’’ fall books, Broadway producers inaugurating their 
season hits and Hollywood sending forth its latest flock of musical, 
dramatic and humorous productions. 


All in all an excellent period to become better acquainted 
with the new COMMONWEAL and its varied comment on these 
important developments of the hour. Send for the next 15 issues 


today. 


Keep posted this summer and fall 
for less than a penny a day! 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


THE COMMONWEAL, 
386 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


Enclosed find $1.00. Send the next 15 issues of the new COMMONWEAL to: 


8/19/38 


YVOLU 
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